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FIELD AND FOREST; 
oR, 
THE FORTUNES OF A FARMER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


IN WHICH PHIL CONDUCTS THE RAFT TO THE 
LANDING, AND MORGAN FIRES THE BIG GUN. 


ET him alone, Plunkett,” said Mor- 
gan. 
‘He will throw his tomahawk at you,” I 
added. 
**T can shoot him,” 





replied the coward, 


retreating backwards with more haste than 
dignity. 

“If you do, I’ll report you to Lieutenant 
Jackson,” continued Morgan. 

‘*T don’t believe in leaving your work to be 
done over again,” growled Plunkett. ‘‘ What’s 
to prevent this Indian from killing some of us, 
when he gets a chance?” 

‘*We are not Indians, and we don’t kill the 
wounded,” replied Morgan. ‘‘ Come along; 
we are fooling away our time.” 

We went up to Mr. Gracewood’s house, and 
entered it. The Indians had been there be- 
fore us. In the middle of the floor was a pile 
of goods, which they had intended to carry 
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down to the boat. They had done no injury 
to the building, though they would doubtless 
have burned it if we had not disturbed them. 
The gun for which we had come was in the 
rear chamber, limbered up and ready for use. 
The recluse of the island had brought it as a 
weapon of defence. It could be discharged 
from any door or window; and, loaded with 
canister and fired into an invading horde of 
savages, it would produce fearful havoc among 
them. 

I attached a rope to the carriage, and we 
rolled it out of the house. When I realized 
how heavy it was, my confidence in my ability 
to convey it to the main shore was a little 
shaken. However, it was down hill all the 
way to the point where we had landed, and 
we had no difficulty in moving it so far; but 
we had to return a second time for the ammu- 
nition. 

‘* Here we are,” said Plunkett; ‘‘ and here 
we are likely to be, unless we go over without 
the gun. ‘It won’t swim over there.” 

‘Of course it won’t,” I replied, impatient- 
ly; **but we are going to take it over there. 
Now we must make a raft.” 

‘“*A raft!” exclaimed the croaker. ‘ The 
lieutenant ought to have sent a whole section 
over here.” 

** That’s the idea! We can make a raft in 
less than.an hour. There is no end of logs 
here,” added Morgan, glancing along the 
shore, where there were plenty of sticks of 
timber, of all sorts and sizes. 

Plunkett growled; but he assisted Morgan, 
who went to work in earnest. While they 
were rolling the logs to a convenient position 
in the water, I went back to the house. Mr. 
Gracewood had a wheelbarrow. I broke up 
some large boxes, and wheeled the boards, 
with a supply of nails, down to the river. By 
this time the soldiers had placed half a dozen 
logs, from fifteen to twenty feet long, in the 
water, side by side. They had been obliged 
to use the axes a little, but generally the sticks 
had been deprived of their branches by being 
tossed about on the shore. The boards I had 
brought were nailed across them, so as to hold 
them together. 

Above this foundation shorter and dryer 
sticks, from the woods, were placed cross- 
wise, and while my companions were laying 
them down I returned to the house with the 
wheelbarrow. I could take only a small por- 
tion of the ammunition at a load, and I re- 
peated the journey several times before the 
raft was finished. I did not bring the whole 
of it, but I thought I had enough to kill all 
the Indians within twenty miles of the castle. 





The raft was built up a foot above the water, 
so as to furnish the necessary floating .power, 
and the parts were securely bound together 
with board battens. We rolled the gun upon 
the structure, and were delighted to find that 
everything was a pérfect success. We placed 
logs on each side of the wheels, and lashed 
the carriage down to the raft. Loading the 
ammunition, which I had put into several 
boxes in order to trim the raft, we pushed it 
off from the shore. 

**Now we are all ready,” said Morgan, as 
he leaped into the boat, with the rope at- 
tached to the raft in his hand. 

‘* What is to be done with that Indian up by 
the house?” asked Plunkett. 

‘‘ Nothing,” replied Morgan. 

**Don’t you think it is more humane to kill 
him than to let him starve to death?” 

‘¢ He won’t starve to death,” Iadded. ‘‘He 
will crawl up to Mr. Gracewood’s house, where 
there is enough to feed an army for a short 
time.” 

‘Don’t you suppose the two Indians that 
escaped are watching us now?” asked Mor- 
gan. 

“* Very likely they are.” 

‘And as soon as we are goné, they will 
come back.” 

“‘ We can't help it,” I answered. 

“They will burn the house, and destroy 
that Chickering’s grand piano.” 

“It would break Mr. Gracewood’s heart to 
have that destroyed, for it was his best friend 
for years; but I don’t see that we can do any- 
thing to preserve it. We might save some of 
his property.” 

“I think we ought to do so,” added Mor- 
gan. ‘It will not delay us fifteen minutes.” 

We decided to do so; and, fastening the 
rope attached to the raft to a tree, we hastened 
up to the house. Loading the wheelbarrow 
with the most valuable articles, and carrying 
as many as we could in our hands, we re- 
turned to the raft. Putting the goods into 
the boat, we were again ready for a start. 
The barge was so crowded with Mr. Grace- 
wood’s effects that the two soldiers decided to 
go on the raft, leaving me to row the boat, 
which was not a difficult task, down the river. 
The two men were provided with poles to as- 
sist in steering it, and getting it off from the 
shore. 

**Push her off!” I shouted, when all was 
ready. 

I pulled at the oars, and my companions on 
the raft tugged at the poles. We cleared the 
shore, and in a few minutes the action of the 
current gave us a good headway. 
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‘* We are all right. We could go down to 
St. Louis on this craft,” said Morgan. 

‘We could, but I think we won't,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘We must be sure and not let the 
current carry us beyond Fish River. If we 
do, we can never get back again.” 

Fortunately the current set towards the 
landing-place, which was our destination, 
and I pulled well towards the north shore. 

“Indians!” shouted Plunkett, after we had 
gone a short distance. 

‘‘Where are they?” I asked, unable to see 
them. 

‘Just coming out from the north shore, 
above the island,” replied Morgan. 

Standing up in the barge, so that I could 
see over the gun on the raft, I discovered the 
dugout. It contained the two Indians who 
had escaped from the -island. They were 
paddling towards us with all their might; 
and the soldiers picked up their muskets. I 
could not believe that the savages intended to 
attack us upon the open river, after the re- 
peated defeats they had sustained; but I was 
convinced of my error when they opened fire 
upon us. However, they did not come near 
enough to render their own or our fire ef- 
fectual. 

‘Phil, didn’t I see some round shot among 
the ammunition you brought down?” called 
Morgan to me. 

“Yes; I brought down a few cannon balls. 
I didn’t know there were any there before,” I 
replied. : 

‘**Do you happen to know where they are 
now?” 

‘**T put them on the raft.” 

He and Plunkett. overhauled the boxes, and 
found the shot. Morgan intended to use the 
gun, which would make short work of the 
enemy. The dugout had followed us at a safe 
distance till we were half way to the landing. 
The Indians had evidently come to the con- 
clusion that they were wasting their powder, 
and were now paddling down nearer to the 
raft. It was a long time before the soldiers 
had the gun in condition for use, for they 
were obliged to alter the lashings, so that 
they could elevate or depress it, and we were 
within a quarter of a mile of our destination 
before it was ready. Although the Indians 
quickened their speed, they did not fire again, 
and I soon discovered that they were headed 
to the north shore. 

“Harry up, Morgan!” I shouted. 
what they are going to do.” 

“What?” 

** They are headed to the shore.” 


**T see 
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‘*T see they are,” replied he, as he rammed 
home the shot. ; 

‘They are going into the woods to fire at 
us from behind the trees when we land,” I 
answered. 

“Tl soon block that game. 
lock-string, Plunkett.” 

The dugout was now going at a right angle 
with the course of the raft, and was about sixty 
yards from the shore. 

‘Pull as hard as you can, Phil, so as to 
keep the raft steady!” called Morgan, as he 
sighted along the gun. 

I applied all my strength to the oars. 

‘*¢Out from the shore a little more, Phil,” 
added the gunner, as he depressed the muzzle 
of the piece. ‘‘ Fire!” shouted he. 

I stood up in the barge to note the effect of the 
shot. A yell of dismay rose from the Indians, 
and I saw that the dugout was splintered in 
pieces. One side of it was broken in, and the 
savages, leaping into the water, swam for the 
shore. 

**T have made one good shot to-day, any- 
how,” said Morgan. 

‘Didn't I fire that gun?” cried Plunkett. 

‘“‘Yes, sir! You are the organ-blower that 
played the tune,” replied Morgan, taking no 
pains to conceal his disgust. 

‘* Mind the raft,” I interposed, finding that 
it was swinging off from the shore. 

I used the oars vigorously to counteract this 
tendency; but the soldiers could not reach 
bottom with their poles, and were unable to 
help me much. The raft was heavy, and the 
current very strong. We were within a few 
rods of the Fish River. 

‘¢ We shall be carried down the river, if we 
don’t look out!” I called, anxiously. 

‘* What shall we do? We can't reach bot- 
tom with the poles,” replied Morgan. 

‘¢ Clear away along rope,” Iadded. ‘‘ When 
the current of Fish River strikes us, we shall 
be carried down in spite of all we can do, if we 
don’t get a check on her.” 

‘* Here’s your rope.” 

‘“‘ Cast off the drag-line and make fast to it.” 

Morgan did as I directed, and taking the 
line into the boat, I carried it to the point on 
the Fish opposite the landing: I succeeded 
in catching a turn around a tree. The rope 
strained, and I was obliged to ease it off to 
prevent it from snapping; but the raft was 
checked. 

“We are all right now,” said Morgan. 

** Not quite,” I replied. ‘If we let her go 
again, the current will carry it down the 
river.” 


Stand by the 
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I jumped into the barge and pulled across 
the river, where I had plenty of rope in the 
shanty. I carried a line to the raft, and hav- 
ing made it fast, I conveyed the two soldiers 
to the shore. Crossing the river, I eased off 
the line which was secured to the tree, while 
the men on the other side pulled the raft up to 
the landing. 

‘“‘ That's very well done, Phil,” said Morgan, 
after my return. 

“Any fool could have done it,” added 
Plunkett. 

‘*Of course they could —you could have 
done it,” retorted Morgan. 

“Tt is just the plan I was going to pro- 
pose —” 

** But didn’t.” 

I backed the wagon into the two trenches I 
had dug to load the flour, and rolling the gun 
upon the platform, where we also placed the 
ammunition, we started for the line of defence. 


CHAPTER XX. 


IN WHICH PHIL WITNESSES THE OPENING OF 
THE BATTLE WITH THE INDIANS. 


es ID you fire the gun, Phil?” asked Mr. 
Gracewood, as we halted for a moment 


at the castle to inform him that his goods were 
at the landing. 

“Yes, sir; Morgan fired one shot at the 
Indians in the dugout, who would not let us 


alone. He used a solid shot, and smashed 
the boat so that the redskins had to swim 
ashore. We left an Indian wounded in the 
hip on your island.” 

**Ts he badly wounded?” 

**T don’t know how badly, but I don’t think 
he will be able to get away from there very 
soon. He will not be likely to do any mis- 
chief at present. We brought over a boat- 
load of your things, but we hadn't time to 
bring them up here.” 

*“*T will go to the landing and attend to 
them.” 

** How is Ella, sir?” 

“« She is doing very well.” 

**Glad of it; but we must hurry on to the 
camp.” 

**T suppose you will not remain there long, 
Phil Farringford?” 

**T shall have to come back to feed my 
horses before night.” 

‘* Better come back immediately. I want to 
talk with you, and arrange our plans for the 
future.” 

“If there is a fight going on up in the 
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woods, I shall want to know how it is com- 
ing out.” 

“T can tell you that beforehand. The In- 
dians will be defeated, utterly routed, and per- 
haps annihilated. That is always the case 
when the savages fight with the white man, 
ualess they surprise him in the night. I hope 
you will not expose yourself, Phil Farring- 
ford. Ella is very much concerned about you, 
and afraid that some harm will befall you.” 

**T will return as soon as I can, sir,” I re- 
plied, pleased that Ella should think of me at 
all, though I felt that I had earned a claim 
upon her regard. 

I drove on, and we soon came in sight of 
the works of the soldiers. They had nearly 
completed their breastworks, which consist- 
ed merely of an embankment of logs and 
earth, which would shelter the men from the 
fire of the Indians. It extended from the 
river across the path, and some distance into 
the forest. 

“You are just in time, Phil,” said Lieu- 
tenant Jackson, as I stopped my horses. 

‘*Why? Have you seen the Indians?” 

‘‘No; but our scouts have just come in, and 
report a large body of savages moving this 
way. Weare all ready for them, or we shall 
be as soon as we have planted this gun. You 
were gone longer than I expected you would 
be.” 

“The gun was heavier than I thought it 
was, and we had to fight the Indians before 
we could do anything.” 

While Morgan and a squad of men were 
unloading the gun, I told the officer the ad- 
ventures of the morning, and described the 
means by which we had transported the gun. 

“Did my men behave well?” he asked. 

‘“*Morgan did, and is a first-rate fellow. 
Plunkett did all he was asked to do, but I 
would rather have another man next time I 
go on an expedition.” 

“‘T should have sent more men if you had 
not said it was a light job.” 

**T thought so myself.” 

* We might have known that those Indians 
were lurking somewhere in the vicinity.” j 

**T don’t think they will give us much more 
trouble.” 

“‘ They will continue to annoy you as long 
as they have the power. You smashed their 
dugout, but they have another up the river 
where we went yesterday.” 

I had forgotten all about the other dugout, 
and thought it was a great pity it had not 
been secured or destroyed, for the neglect 
might cost Mr. Gracewood his house and 
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other property on the island. The two In- 
dians had swum ashore not three miles from 
the point where the dugout had been left. 
They knew that our party had left the island, 
and the rich plunder there would be too great 
a temptation to be resisted. I begged the 
lieutenant to send a couple of men with me 
to protect the property of my good friend. 

“This gun is a great reénforcement to me, 
Phil, and I.can spare three men — more if you 
need them,’’ replied the officer. 

‘Three will do very well. Let Morgan be 
one of them,” I added. 

“You might take two of the men left at 
the clearing; for, in attacking the Indians, 
you will be defending the castle, as you 
call it.” 

“They are coming,” said one of the scouts, 
approaching the spot where the officer stood. 

‘“* How far off are they?” 

“‘Not a mile, by this time.” 

I drove my horses off into the woods, where 
they could not be injured by any flying bul- 
lets; but I was not willing to depart from the 

exciting scene which imfended, and I hastened 
back to the breastwork. The lieutenant had 
posted his men behind their defence, and I 
could distinctly hear the tramp of horses’ feet 
in the distance. The cannon had been placed 


at the opening in the works prepared for it. 
The men lay upon the ground behind the de- 


fence, with their muskets ready for use. The 
forest was as silent as at midnight, for the 
lieutenant had ordered his men not to show 
themselves till the order to do so was given. 

I lay upon the ground, looking through a 
loophole. The officer in command was near 
me, watching his opportunity. But the sav- 
ages were wary, and instead of seeing the 
whole band, as we had expected, a couple of 
mounted scouts only appeared. They dis- 
covered the formidable obstacle in their path, 
and halting, unslung their guns. 

‘I hope they don’t mean to assault us 
alone,” said Mr. Jackson. 

‘“‘They seem to be examining the works,” I 
added. 

“T don’t want to fire till the main body 
appears.” 

‘* They are going back to report.” 

The two Indians turned their horses, and 
were soon out of sight. We did not see 
any of the enemy again for half an hour. 
They came the next time in a swarm, with 
shouting and yelling, sounding their war-cry 
as though they were thoroughly in earnest, as 
we had no doubt they were. Without attempt- 
ing to count them, I judged that they num- 
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bered two hundred. Though the greater por- 
tion of them moved in the path, they were 
scattered through the woods in a column 
longer than our breastworks. They had left 
their horses behind. As soon as they came in 
sight of the works, they broke into a run, and, 
increasing their savage yells, rushed forward 
with the evident intention of carrying our line 
by storm. 

‘‘ Ready!” shouted Lieutenant Jackson, 
with a coolness and self-possession which as- 
tonished me. 

The men all levelled their muskets at the 
approaching foe, pointing them through the 
loopholes, which had been left for the pur- 
pose. Their bayonets were all fixed, in readi- 
ness to repel an assault if the first fire did not 
check the advance of the Indians. Morgan 
was sighting the twelve-pounder. On rushed 
the enemy, as it seemed to me, to certain de- 
struction. I could not believe that they were 
aware of the presence of the soldiers, and 
perhaps supposed they were attacking a fort 
manned by half a dozen persons. None of 
the Indians who had come down Crooked 
River had been able to return to afford them 
any information. Lieutenant Pope’s force 
must be in their rear, and if they had known 
that he was near them, they would not have 
come down the river. 

Lieutenant Jackson permitted the savages 
to come within fifty yards of the works before 
he gave the order to fire. The cannon. was 
pointed so as to cover the path on the bank 
of the river, where a dense mass of Indians 
was moving. 

‘“‘Fire!” shouted the officer, when the de- 
cisive moment came. : 

Almost at the same instant every musket 
was discharged, and the twelve-pounder awoke 
the echoes of the forest at the same time. I 
fired with the rest. It was a yell of terror and 
despair which followed the volley; and, as 
soon as the smoke rolled away, I saw that the 
ground was covered with the dead and wound- 
ed. So dense was the column in front of the 
fort, that it was not possible for any man in 
it to fire without hitting an Indian, while 
the scattered missiles from the canister shot 
probably did as much execution as a dozen 
muskets. 

The men were prepared to repel an assault 
with the bayonets; but no attack was made, 
for the Indians fled with the utmost precipi- 
tation from the deadly spot. The soldiers 
promptly reloaded their muskets, and the can- 
non was ready for another discharge. 

“You can go now, Phil,” said Lieutenant 
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Jackson. ‘The battle is fought for the pres- 
ent. They will not renew it.” 

‘“ Where do you suppose the rest of the sol- 
diers are — those who went up the river yes- 
terday?” 

‘* Probably they have been holding back so 
as not to alarm the enemy. The noise of that 
twelve-pounder will inform them that the work 
has commenced. Now, Phil, is it possible for 
these Indians to escape by any other route 
than this by this river.” 

‘*Not with their horses. They can cross 
over to the brook, and follow that, which will 
lead them to their village, eight miles from 
here.” 

** Very well; I think we shall be able to cap- 
ture a good portion of them as soon as the 
other force closes upon them.” 

‘**T will go over to the island now, though I 
should like to stay and see how the thing is 
coming out.” 

‘*Of course there can be no doubt of the 
result. I think we have already convinced 
them that it is not safe to shoot down white 
men.” 

I glanced at the ground in front of the 
works, where many of the savages were still 
writhing in the agony of their wounds. It 
was a sickening sight, and I turned away 
from it. The soldiers were standing up, and 
gazing at the bloody field. I walked down the 
road towards the place where I had left the 
horses. 

** Hyer, boy!” shouted a voice on the other 
side of the river, which I at once recognized 
as that of Kit Cruncher, though I could not 
understand how he happened to be here. 

** Hallo, Kit! Is that you?” I responded. 

‘**Tain’t nobody else. Hev you nary a boat 
over thar?” 

‘*T have not.” 

‘*Who’s that, Phil?” asked Mr. Jackson, 
calling to me from the fort. 

‘Kit Cruncher; the man who guided the 
other force.” 

** Tell the leftenant I want to speak to him, 
boy. 4 hev a message from t’other officer.” 

I went back to the fort and delivered the 
message of Kit. The soldiers had some rub- 
ber army boats, which they carried with them 
to use in crossing streams. A couple of men 
were sent to prepare one of them, which was 
launched, and I paddled it across the river. 

: “T heerd the firin’, boy, and the battle has 
begun,” said Kit, as he seated himself in the 
bottom of the boat. 

‘We fired only one volley at them, and that 
was all they would stop to receive.” 





‘You hev a big gun here.” 

‘* Yes, Mr. Gracewood’s twelve-pounder. It 
knocks down everything before it.” 

“‘T see it does. I was on t’other side of the 
Fish when the job was done, and I see it all. 
I did my part, too; for I shot one Indian, I 
know.” 

‘‘ But where is the other party of soldiers?” 
I asked. 

‘They ain’t more’n three miles,from here; 
and I cal’late, when they heerd that big gun, 
they begun to hurry up.” 

We landed, and I conducted Kit to Mr. Jack- 
son, to whom the hunter delivered a written 


order, 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


BOBOLINK MONEY. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 
BY CAROLINE W. COBB. 


NE pleasant morning in the month of 
May, Anna MarBle’s mother asked her to 
do an errand before she went to school; she 
was to go to Mrs. Cushing’s for the pattern of 
Sammy’sjacket. Anna liked going of errands, 
and she put on her hat and sack, and ran 
quickly down the street. It was some distance 
to Mrs. Cushing’s; but, in an extremely short 
space of time, she came running back, hold- 
ing out the pattern, and exclaiming, while her 
cheeks glowed, and her eyes shone with ex- 
citement, — 

‘¢Q, mother, mother! I have seen such a 
pretty sight — two bobolinks in a cage!” 

‘* Bobolinks in a cage? What a wicked 
thing!” her mother replied. 

“Why, mother!” exclaimed Anna, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘Is it any more wicked to cage bobo- 
links than canaries?” 

‘Perhaps it is not really any worse,” said 
her mother, *‘ but it seems so. Canaries are 
bred in cages, and have never known any 
other kind of life. All birds, as well as all 
people, were meant to be free; but bobolinks 
are so very happy and joyous in the fields 
where they belong, that it seems particularly 
hard to shut them up. Where did’ you see 
them?” 

‘* Hanging from a window of the house where 
Mrs. Atwood lives. They were not singing; 
but they looked so pretty! How they did 
sing that summer, mother, when we went to 
uncle John’s farm!” 

“Yes; they were free there. They used to 
sing just like that in the meadows by your 
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grandfather's house, when I was a little girl 
like you. I used to love them better than any 
other birds; but I should not be happy to have 
one inacage. But it is school time now, my 
dear, and you must make haste, or you will be 
late.” 

That afternoon, when school was done, 
Anna went to return the pattern; and as she 
passed the dingy and rather shabby house 
where Mrs. Atwood lived, she loitered, hoping 
to hear the birds sing. But they were hop- 
ping about the cage in a disconsolate man- 
ner, uttering an occasional whistle, which was 
more like a complaint than anything else. 
There was only one tree in the street, and 
that was a forlorn-looking thing, that showed 
hardly any signs of leaves as yet; and one 
stunted lilac-bush grew in a narrow yard, its 
half-grown leaves already white with the dust 
which rose in a cloud as the noisy drays and 
wagons rumbled by. All together it was a 
dreary place for two birds to live in that love 
clean green fields, and pleasant brooks, with 
fringy alders growing along their banks. It 
seemed to Anna that the poor things looked 
sad and unhappy; and she thought a great 
deal of what her mother had said. 

Mrs. Marble lived in Portland, in a neat but 
not very pleasant house, in a narrow street, 
where they were quite shut in by high build- 
ings on every side. When she was young 
she had always lived in the country; and she 
longed for it now, sometimes. It was rather 
a trial to her to have only the green grass in 
a narrow yard, and to look out of her win- 
dows and see only the walls of her neighbors’ 
houses, instead of the wide sky and the pleas- 
ant fields. She had not much money to spend 
for pleasure; but every summer she contrived 
to save a small sum, enough to give herself 
and children a holiday once or twice in the 
season. Sometimes they went out by rail to 
some neighboring town, and had a little pic- 
nic in the fields or woods; and sometimes 
they took the little steamer to the islands, and 
spent a long, happy day in running up and 
down, and looking at the wide, blue water. 

There had been already a week of quite 
warm weather; and Mrs. Marble was begin- 
ning to long for a breath of fresh air, and the 
sight of green fields. So, one morning she 
told the children that, if she could get Benny’s 
jacket done, they would all go, on Wednesday 
afternoon, to Saco River, and have a good 
time. 

Wednesday came, warm and sunny; the 
jacket was finished; and immediately after 
dinner they set out. The ride by rail was full 
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of entertainment for the children; and, after 
leaving the cars, they had a delightful walk in 
some woods, where there was any quantity of 
wild flowers. By and by they left the wood, 
and came toa strip of meadow, where the grass 
was like velvet, and the river flowed still and 
smooth beside them. They sat down under a 
tree, and ate their luncheon, and enjoyed the 
pleasant murmur of the water, the pure air, 
and the smell of the fresh grass, but most of 
all the songs of the birds. Benny declared 
there were not so many to be found anywhere 
else in the world. The bobolinks, especially, 
had chosen this spot for their home; and it 
seemed as if they could not sing loud and long 
enough, they were so full of their summer joy. 

Anna enjoyed them for a time; but she soon 
grew thoughtful, and even sad. By and by 
she asked her mother if she thought Mrs. At- 
wood’s birds would sing like that if they were 
out in the fields? 

‘*Indeed they would,” replied her mother. 
‘* And it seems very hard that they should be 
shut up in a cage, in a dusty, narrow street. 
If I were rich, I would buy them, and set them 
free.” 

**Do you suppose Mrs. Atwood would sell 
them, mamma?” 

‘*Perhaps not. No doubt she enjoys them, 
and does not think but they are happy.” 

The next day Anna walked down to see 
Mrs. Atwood’s birds; but she had no longer 
any pleasure in them. It really made her lit- 
tle heart ache to see them fluttering against 
the wires of their cage, and whistling out 
such a feeble and sorrowful imitation of the 
joyous song: she had heard the day before. 
After some hesitation she gathered courage to 
go in and ask Mrs. Atwood to let her look at 
the birds. The woman very good-naturedly 
took in the cage, and set it on the table, say- 
ing, as she did so, — 

‘“‘They are dreadful troublesome things. 
Folks say, ‘A fool and his money are soon 
parted,’ and I guess it was about so when I 
bought ’em.”’ 

‘* Would you be willing to sell them?” asked 
Anna. 

“La! yes. I'd sell ’em quick enough for 
what I gave for’em. They don’t sing near so 
pretty as canaries; and folks tell me their 
feathers don’t stay pretty all summer. I gave 
a dollar and a half for’em, and I would be 
glad enough to get it back again.” 

Anna was very unhappy all that day in 
school, she longed so to buy those birds; 
but she had no money, and she knew her 
mother could not afford to give her any. 
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Walking home after school, she loitered a 
moment to look in at the window of a store 
where fancy articles were sold. As her eye 
wandered over the many gay things exposed 
there, it fell upon a pretty collar, displayed 
upon a colored card. She thought, at first, it 
was delicate lace; but the next moment she 
saw that it was of “ tatting,” and just like one 
she had herself made for a Christmas gift to 
her mother last year. 

Suddenly a happy thought flashed into her 
mind. Here was a way to earn the money 
she wished for! She started for home at full 
speed, dashing round the corner so quickly 
that she fell over a big dog, and ran against 
old Larry’s lobster barrow. On reaching 
home she went to her work-box, and quickly 
searched out her tatting-shuttle, and a spool 
of fine cotton; and soon her fingers were 
flying out and ir? as she wove the delicate 
meshes of just such a collar as she had seen 
in the shop window. 

Anna worked so steadily that the collar was 
well advanced that evening; and the next 
morning she was up and busy long before 
her usual hour. There was not much time 
before school, as she had to help her mother 
about the house; but she took her shuttle to 
school with her, and worked through the 
recess, rather to the annoyance of her play- 
mates, who wanted her to join them in their 
play. And I am afraid that her thoughts, that 
day, turned more than once from her studies 
to the work in her pocket. 

Saturday afternoon saw the collar finished 
and pressed. She folded it neatly in a piece 
of white paper, and, having asked her moth- 
er’s permission to go out, sped away to the 
shop where she had seen the collar exposed 
for sale. She glanced timidly in at the door, 
and was rather dismayed at the number of 
people she saw. But she went in, and waited 
patiently for some one behind the counter to 
be unoccupied. After what seemed a long 
time, a girl leaned over the counter and spoke 
to her. 

**Well, sis, what will you have?” 

‘*T have made a collar to sell, and I came to 
see if you would buy it,” answered Anna, 
shyly, holding out the little parcel. 

**T don’t know,” answered the girl, *‘ but I 
will see; ” and taking the collar, she went to 
a man who was busy at another counter, and 
asked him about it. 

He did not look up, but answered quickly, 
**Don’t want it — got more such stuff now 
than I know what to do with.” 

Anna’s heart sank, and the tears started to 
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her eyes. She took her parcel, and hurried 
out, fearing that some one would see her cry. 
She was walking home, rather disconsolately, 
when she remembered that there were other 
shops, and she might, at least, tryagain. She 
presently came to one where such articles were 
sold. There was but one customer at the 
counter, and two girls were sewing in a cor- 
ner at the back. She stole softly towards 
them, and stated her errand, speaking to the 
one who looked the best-natured. 

‘*O,” said the girl, ‘‘ you are a fancy goods 
pedler—are you? Have you a license?” 

“IT don’t know,” answered Anna, meekly, 
not quite sure whether the girl was laughing 
at her or not. But she looked at the child 
with a pleasant smile, and said, — 

‘*Miss Blake, the owner of the store, is 
busy now; but won’t you let us look at your 
collar?” ‘Then, as she opened and held it up 
to the light, she exclaimed to her companion, 
‘* Why, Abby, it is a beauty, I-declare! Did 
you make it yourself, child?” 

‘“‘ Yes, ma’am; I made it to sell.” 

‘“*How much do you ask for it?” inquired 
the girl called Abby. 

It was the first time the thought of a price 
for her work had occurred to Anna. She had) 
no idea of what it was worth; so, after hesi- 
tating a minute, she said she did not know. 

“T will give you twenty-five cents for it,” 
said the girl. 

Anna was about to say she might have it 
for that, when the first girl snatched it from 
her companion, exclaiming, ‘‘ Twenty-five 
cents, indeed! It is worth half a dollar at 
the very least. Don’t you sell it for a cent 
less, child.” 

‘‘ Well; I would as soon give half a dollar 
for it as not,” said Abby. ‘‘I did not know 
what it was worth. Will you let me have it 
for that?” 

**O, yes, ma’am,” answered Anna, de- 
lighted. : 

‘‘Have you any more like it?” asked the 
first girl. 

**No; but I can make another.” 

‘* Well, you make me one, and I will buy it; 
and perhaps my sister, at home, would like 
one too.” 

It was with a very light heart that Anna 
hurried home, the half dollar clasped tightly 
in her hand. She ran in to display her treas- 
ure to her mother, and tell how she came 
by it. 

‘*So that is what you have been so busy 
| about,” said Mrs. Marble. ‘‘I think you have 
_ done very well.” 
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‘“‘And, mother, if I earn a whole dollar 
more, may I have it for my very own, to spend 
just as I please?” 

‘Yes, dear; I have no objection, if you will 
not spend it foolishly. What do you wish to 
buy?” 

‘“‘T would rather not tell you yet, mother; 
but I do not believe you will think it foolish.” 

Out of the half dollar Anna bought some 
more cotton, for she was resolved that this 
should be all her own affair; and she did not 
wish to use her mother’s thread. She soon 
had three more collars finished, and the girl 
at the shop bought two of them, and Miss 
Blake, the owner of the shop, bought the 
other to sell. Anna now had money enough 
to buy the birds, and a little sum over, with 
which she meant to get something to feed 
them with. So she hurried to Miss Atwood, 
and asked her if she still wished to sell the 
bobolinks. 

The woman said she was getting fond of the 
little things, but, on the whole, she thought 
she would rather have her money back than 
to keep them. Anna might have them if she 
would, and she would lend her the cage to 
keep them in till she could get one. Anna 
thanked her, — she had not thought of acage, 
— and giving the woman the money, she took 
the birds and went home, a proud and happy 
child. When her mother saw them, she 
looked grave, but said nothing. 

‘* Are you not pleased, mother?” said Anna. 

“T wish you had bought something else,” 
replied her mother; ‘* but the money was 
your own, and if the birds make you happy 
I am satisfied.” 

Anna's plans were not quite all carried out 
yet; so she still worked industriously at her 
tatting, and made several more collars, and 
some yards of pretty trimming. Miss Blake 
was very kind to her. She took a warm in- 
terest in the modest, industrious little girl, 
and she told Anna where she would be most 
likely to find a sale for her work. As the 
price of her pretty collars was much lower 
than they were sold for in the shops, she suc- 
ceeded in disposing of enough to.come to over 
three dollars. 

In the mean time the birds throve; and 
Anna was growing very fond of them in- 
deed. Sometimes she was half tempted to 
forego her purpose, and to spend some of her 
money for a pretty cage to keep them in; but 
when she remembered the green meadow by 
the river, and the happy songs of the free 
birds there, she pitied her own little prisoners 
too much to wish to keep them. 
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It was the summer vacation now; and Ben- 
ny, who was not very strong, had been sent 
away to his uncle’s, to drink milk, and play in 
the new hay. There was no one at home but 
Anna and her mother. One evening Anna 
asked if they could not go the next day to 
that pleasant place at Saco River, where they 
went in early June. Mrs. Marble at first ob- 
jected, on account of the expense; but Anna 
urged that she had money enough for the 
fares, and that she had earned it for that pur- 
pose; and she seemed so eager to go, and so 
bitterly disappointed at the thought of her 
request being refused, that her mother finally 
consented. 

The next afternoon Anna was ready in good 
season, and hurried about, helping her moth- 
er to finish all she had todo. The little girl 
seemed very happy, and her eyes shone, and 
her cheeks were quite pink with excitement. 
Just as they were leaving the house, she took 
down the bird-cage, and said, ‘‘I mean to 
carry my birds, mother. They will like a 
breath of country air, I know.” 

‘“*My dear child,” exclaimed her mother, 
“that is a very foolish plan. The birds will 
not have any pleasure in a railway ride; and 
that great cage will be nothing but a trouble 
to you.” 

But Anna insisted that she should not mind 
the trouble at all, and that she thought the 
birds really would enjoy it; so her indulgent 
mother said no more, and they set out. They 
went to the same place where they had been 
on their former excursion. The day was 
beautiful, though very warm. They sat down 
on the grass to watch the shining river flow- 
ing by, and to listen to the innumerable birds 
that sang all around them. 

By and by Anna slipped away, and going to 
where a clump of young birches concealed her 
from her mother, she sat down to think about 
her birds. The latter were very quiet, but 
seemed much astonished at all they had gone 
through. Her heart failed her.at the thought 
of giving them up. She said to herself that 
they had got used to the cage now, and they 
would not mind it any more. She did want 
them so much! Would it really be cruel to 
keep them? 

At that momenta bobolink flashed from the 
branches near her, and singing loud and long, 
flew away over the sunny meadow, until he 
was directly over an old stone wall nearly 
covered with blossoming elder bushes, and, 
hovering there a moment, as if he were tipsy 
with happiness, tumbled down into his nest. 

Anna hesitated no longer; but, with a hasty, 
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nervous hand, she opened the door of the 
cage, and set it in the grass at some distance 
from her. At first the birds did not seem to 
understand that they were free to go if they 
liked; but soon they discovered the open 
door, and hopped out, one after the other, 
and fluttered to the birches, where they sat 
balancing up and down, and whistling to each 
other. At length one of them, after trying 
his wings a few times, suddenly spread them, 
and flew singing away, quickly followed by 
his mate. Such a glad, joyous song as he 
poured forth Anna had never heard before. 
She watched her darlings eagerly as they flew 
away into the sunshine; and then, catching 
her breath with a great sob, she flung herself 
down on the grass and cried, saying at the 
same time, ‘‘I am so glad! I am so glad! ” 

At that moment her mother came near, and 
was much surprised to see the empty cage, 
and her little girl lying on the ground, and 
weeping softly. ‘* My dear child,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘have you lost your birds?” 

Anna looked up and shook her head, but 
did not speak. 

** Where are they, then?” asked her mother. 

**T let them fly away, mother,” said Anna, 
almost in a whisper. 

Her mother caught her in her arms and 
kissed her, saying, ‘‘ My darling child, was 
that what you brought them here for?” 

‘* That was what I doughé them for, mother; 
I meant to do it, all the time.” 

Her mother kissed her again and again, and 
called her her dear daughter; and the tears 
came in her own eyes as she thought how her 
little girl had labored to accomplish her gen- 
erous purpose. She knew, too, that it had 
been no small sacrifice in the end; for Anna 
had grown very fond of her pets; and it was 
plain that it had cost her a hard ‘struggle to 
give them up. Anna cried quietly for a few 
minutes, but she was very happy; and soon 
she told her mother how gladly the birds had 
flown away, singing, as she declared, sweeter 
than any of the others around. 

After they got back to town that evening, 
Anna took the empty cage back to Mrs. At- 
wood, and thanked her for the use of it. 

‘*Have you got you one?” asked the old 
lady. 

‘**No, ma’am,” said Anna. ‘I let the birds 
fly away.” 

‘*Well, I declare! I thought you would get 
sick of ’em,” said Mrs. Atwood. 

Anna did not explain. She thought per- 
haps the woman would think her very foolish. 

After this she made no more tatting fora 





while; but, having found out that she had the 
means of earning little sums of money, she 
thought it would be a fine thing to help her 
mother, and be able to buy some little things 
for herself and Benny which her mother could 
not well afford. So she took up her shuttle 
again, and in all her leisure time her busy 
fingers were flying out and in, weaving long 
yards of. edging, and pretty collars and 
‘“*tidies.”. She found a ready sale for her 
work among her mother’s friends and neigh- 
bors, and at various shops. But most went to 
Miss Blake, the kind owner of the shop where 
the girl Abby had bought her first collar, 
This lady had taken a fancy to the little girl 
who did her work so neatly, and had such 
modest, gentle ways. When the cold weather 
came, Miss Blake asked htr if she could do 
worsted work; and, finding that she knew 
something about it, she proposed to give her 
some wools, and let her see what she could 
do. The result was so satisfactory that she 
soon had all the work she wished for, and 
earned many little sums of money, which 
were by no means all spent upon herself, but 
procured many little comforts and pleasures 
for her mother and Benny. 

This was four or five years ago, and Anna 
Marble is now a maiden of sixteen, still going 
to school, and studying hard, and as indus- 
trious as ever. She is still an affectionate and 
helpful daughter to her mother, a kind sister 
to Benny, and a great favorite with all who 
know her. It is a pleasant sight to meet her 
cheerful, smiling face, as she trips along the 
street to the High School. She still knits 
worsted, and makes tatting; and wonderfully 
beautiful are some of the things which she 
has done. Many a mild-eyed old lady sits by 
the fire in the winter days, softly wrapped in 
a shawl of her knitting; and blue-eyed babies 
and black-eyed babies are trundled through 
the streets, protected from the cold by blan- 
kets which her hands have made; while their 
little pink heels are industriously rubbing up 
and down to make holes in the bright-colored 
socks which she knits for them. And all the 
money earned in this way she still calls ‘* bob- 
olink money,” because, she says, but for the 
caged bobolinks’she might never have learned 
that she could make herself useful. 


——_ +. —___— 


——~ THe Roman Emperor Augustus ban- 
ished from Italy an actor for pointing with 
his finger at a person by whom he was hissed, 
and turning the eyes of the audience upon 
him. af 
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OVER THE OLIFF. 


HE full-page picture in this number viv- 

idly represents a thrilling adventure nar- 
rated in the **B. O. W. C.,” one of the most 
charming books for boys ever written. It 
seems that the B. O. W. C. — otherwise the 
‘‘Brethren of the Order of the White Cross” 
— were out on an exploring expedition, and 
had landed on an island where a gigantic cliff 
overhung the pebbly beach. The beach was 
narrow, and the boys were eager to reach the 
summit of the cliff. With this intention they 
started off, and at length found a place which 
seemed to promise what they desired. A tor- 
rent had made a rough pathway for itself in 
that place, and though the stones were some- 
what insecure, yet it seemed safe enough for 
active lads. Up this place, then, they tried to 
climb. The footing was very insecure, the 
loose stones constantly rolling down, and 
making it dangerous for one to go behind 
another. It was so steep that they had to 
climb with hands as well as feet. They 
clutched the roots of trees, the long, tough 
grasses, and the thick ferns. Thus pulling, 
pushing, clutching, dodging stones, and for- 
cing a way up through all difficulties, they 
managed to scramble to the summit. 

There was not much to explore; but what 
there was, proved difficult. The trees grew 
densely, interlacing their branches, while be- 
neath them was a thick growth of underbrush 
and ferns. Fallen trunks, some fresh fallen, 
others half rotted, intercepted them at every 
step; and they had to climb over them or 
crawl under. Progress was extremely diffi- 
cult, and a good half hour was occupied in 
going from one end of the island to the other. 
Here they rested for a while, looking from the 
edge of the cliff down the precipice into the 
sea. Then they began to return, keeping 
along the edge of the island, where the trees 
and the underbrush were not so dense. Be- 
neath they could see Simmons and Long dili- 
gently hammering away. Scattered along 
the beach were the other boys. In the air, 
abreast of them, the sea-gulls darted about 
with hoarse screams. One huge fellow flew 
straight towards them, without seeing them, 
carrying a fish in his claws. The sight of 
them so frightened him that he dropped the 
fish, and flew off with a harsh shriek. On 
picking up the fish, they found it yet possessed 
of much vigor. Bruce took it and hurled it 
far out, and watched to see where it would 
fall. It struck its own native element, into 
which it sank; and the boys generously hoped 
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that it was able to resume its life, which had 
been interrupted by so wonderful a transition 
into the world of air. 

So they wandered along, finding their way 
here much easier, and from time to time stop- 
ping to examine some object of interest, to 
dart into the woods after something that at- 
tracted their attention, or to lean over the 
cliff, and let stones fall, and watch them as 
they fell straight down, far down, till they 
struck the beach below. 

By and by they became scattered. Phil 
Kennedy and Tom Crawford had gone across 
the island. Arthur and Bart were walking 
on, and Bruce lingered behind to try and find 
a gull’s nest, which seemed to be somewhere 
over the edge of the cliff. He lay down, and 
bent far over, and at length saw what he sus- 
pected. The gull that was on the nest flew 
away in affright, as she saw the face peering 
at her, and Bruce determined to seize the 
eggs. But howcould he? The nest was out 
of his reach. He scrutinized the place nar- 
row}y, and at last concluded that it could be 
done. About three feet beneath him was a 
projecting rock. On this he could stand; and 
holding on to the root of a tree at the edge of 
the cliff with one hand, he could extend his 
other hand far enough to touch the nest. All 
this he saw, and at once began to make the 
attempt. The edge of the cliff was rocky, and 
hung over a foot beyond the precipice; the 
projecting rock below did not come out so far. 
About five feet back, a tree grew, one of the 
roots of which had projected itself forward, 
and crooked itself along the edge, and the 
earth having been blown away, it was now 
exposed. This root Bruce grasped; and low- 
ering himself over the edge, he let himself 
down till his feet touched the shelf; then low- 
ering himself still more, he prepared to reach 
out his hand. 

But at that instant a thrill of horror shot 
through every nerve. The shelf on which he 
was standing seemed slowly to sink beneath 
him. Well for him was it at that moment 
that he had not lowered himself farther, and 
that there had not yet been time to extend his 
arm to the nest. The thrill of horror trans- 
fixed him. He sprang up, and grasped the 
root with both hands. The next instant the 
shelf crumbled away, and his feet hung idly 
in the empty air. A wild shriek sounded out 
—a shriek of mortal terror, that sent an icy 
chill to the hearts of Bart and Arthur, and 
brought them back in mad anxiety and fear. 

Far below, Mr. Simmons had been busily 
hammering at the cliffs. His basket was filled 
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with unusually fine specimens, and he had 
just turned to send off Bogud with this basket 
to the landing-place. He was just in the midst 
of some directions about a peculiar hammer 
which he wanted, when suddenly an immense 
mass of rock came thundering down, and 
buried itself in the gravel, not ten feet in 
front of him. Mr. Simmons started back, 
and rushed far out from the treacherous pre- 
cipice. Looking up with a white face, he 
sought to see the place from which the rock 
had fallen. 

He looked up. A deeper, deadlier pallor 
came to his face; big drops started from his 
forehead; a shriek escaped him. 

**O, God! Who is it?” he groaned. 

For there on the edge, grasping the tree- 
root with both hands, hung the figure of a boy 
writhing as he sought to find some place for a 
foothold against the rock. Two figures were 
bending over. By the red shirts which all 
wore, he knew that the one in danger must be 
one of those five that had dressed themselves 
in this way. But which of them it was, he 
could not tell. 


His shriek roused others. Mr. Long came 


hurrying there, and the other boys, all look- 
ing up with eyes of horror and ashen lips. 
The moments of that suspense were agony. 


There was nothing that they could do. Mr. 
Long alone tried to do something. Starting 
off at full speed, he ran on, trying to finda 
place to scale the cliff. Gradually a few others 
followed. But the rest thought it was of no 
use, and awaited the end in voiceless horror. 

Meanwhile Bruce Rawdon had clung to the 
root, shrieking for help, and trying to: find 
some resting-place for his feet. In vain he 
tried. The precipice retreated inward, and 
the shelf that had fallen left a deeper hollow 
behind. Almost senseless with the horror of 
his situation, he was conscious of nothing but 
the fact that friends were near; and for these 
he shouted, clinging desperately to the root 
of the tree. Another boy might have fallen; 
but Bruce’s muscles had been toughened by 
all kinds of manly exercise, and he had in 
him the germ and the promise of mighty 
strength and stature. 

The shriek that roused Arthur and Bart 
was followed by others, which led them 
speedily to the place. 

With a groan Arthur flung himself down, 
and grasped his brother by the wrist. Bart 
took a swift glance around. A small tree was 
growing near the edge. Twining his sinewy 
legs around this, he bent his body over the 
precipice, and caught Bruce by the waistband. 
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Then, clutching the tree with his legs, he 
made a mighty effort to raise Bruce. The 
latter, in the mean while, had seized Arthur, 
who was also trying to raise him. But Arthur 
had not a fair chance to exert his full strength, 
and so they prevailed but little against the 
dead weight which they were trying to lift. 

“ Arthur!” cried Bart. 

“Well.” 

‘*Can you catch hold of this tree where my 
legs are? Hold it with one hand, and then 
you can pull better with your other. Can you 
do it?” 

“Yes. I’ve got hold.” 

** Now then.” 

With a tremendous effort, both boys pulled 
together. The slender tree bent beneath their 
efforts. But the weight was raised! Yes! 
O, thank God! higher — higher! There was 
Bruce’s head at the edge, and now his shoul- 
ders. And now he himself, by a last, despair- 
ing, convulsive effort, had flung himself for- 
ward, and was on the rock. They dragged 
him forward. He was saved. 

Arthur burst into tears, and held Bruce in 
his arms. Bart rushed off for water. Re- 
turning in a few minutes with his leathern 
cup — which he always carried — full of 
cold water, he gave it to Bruce. The fainting 
boy drank it, and then drew a long breath. 

“God: bless you, boys!” he said at last, 
wringing the hand of each. He would have 
said more, but he could not. 

“Tl be all right presently,” said he, taking 
a long breath. ‘My heart feels painful; ” 
and he pressed his hand against his breast. 
“Don’t bother any more, Bart. I’m coming 
round fast. Just let’s sit here, and be quiet 
for a little while.” 

They sat there in silence for some time; and 
gradually the color began to come back to 
Bruce’s face. 

Suddenly the crackling of brushwood was 
heard, and Mr. Long came running up to 
them, his face as pale as death, and his eyes 
round with the horror of a frightful suspense. 
The moment he saw the little group, he flung 
himself on his knees by Bruce, and, catching 
him in his arms, he kissed him again and 
again. 

*¢ Thank God! O, thank God! ”’ he moaned, 
and burst into tears. 

Hitherto Mr. Long had had the reputation, 
among the boys, of being a hard, unfeeling 
man; but from that moment this opinion 
was changed. 

Mr. Long said nothing more at that time; 
partly because he did not wish to distress 
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Bruce by any questions just then, and partly 
because he was so faint, from the tremendous 
rush up the cliff, that he could not speak. In 
fact, for a time he seemed as much. broken as 
Bruce. So they sat quietly together waiting. 

Mr. Long’s effort was a desperate one, but 
the only thing to be done. It is possible that 
Bart and Arthur, if they could not have drawn 
up Bruce, might have held him there for a 
long time; and in that case Mr. Long would 
have been there to save him. 

After about an hour, Bruce said he was all 
right, and they walked towards the place of 
descent. It seemed, indeed, as though he had 
got over his accident. He said his arms ached 
a little, and there was a slight pain in his 
breast, but that it was passing away. The 
descent was toilsome, but Bruce accomplished 
it as well as any of them. By the time he 
reached the shore, he declared himself per- 
fectly well. 

Mr. Simmons was there to meet him. He 
wrung his hand very earnestly, with tearful 
eyes, but did not trust himself tospeak. Then 
Bruce told all about it, and the excitement of 
this adventure put an end to all further search 
for minerals. 

At length five o’clock came, and they pre- 
pared to go back to the schooner. The tide 
had fallen considerably, and a strong current 
was running past them. The water was not 
so placid as it had been, but was getting 
broken up, and somewhat rough. The wind 
had changed, and was blowing more freshly 
than before. There were also gathering fog- 
banks, which were drawing: nearer every mo- 
ment, and threatening soon to be around 
them. All things showed, therefore, that it 
was high time to retire. Signals were made, 
and before long they saw the boat leave the 
schooner, and come to the shore. 


—_—_—_.—_—_—— 


—— Tue King of Persia, the “‘ Great King,” 
as Herodotus relates, drank no- water except 
what came from the Choaspes, a river which 
flowed by Susa. And whenever he travelled 
he was attended by a number of wagons, in 
which was Choaspes water, ready boiled for 
use, and stored in flagons of silver. _ Ctesias 
says it was the lightest and sweetest of all 
waters. The water of the Nile has also been 
highly esteemed for drinking. Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, an ancient king of Egypt, having 
given his daughter Berenice in marriage to 
Antiochus, King of Syria, took the trouble to 
keep her supplied with water. from the River 
Nile. JS 
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* here, 
And they who strike *us strike 
the *worLp! 
¢ Gop oF THE FREE! our ?> NATION 
BLESS 


DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis, The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 


NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
BY W. R. WALLACE. 
stars 
First lit the hallowed time of old. 
For *Duty still its folds shall fly; 
For ® Honor still its glories burn, 


10¢7~OD or THE FREE! upon thy 
breath 
Our *Frac is for the #*Ricutr 
unrolled, 
As **BROAD and *BRAVE as when its 


Where *tTruTH, RELIGION, VALOR 
guard 
The ®tPaTRIOT’s SWORD and ®MAR- 
TYR’S URN. 


No tyrant’s impious step is ours; 
No lust of power on nations rolled : 
3 Our FLAG — for *tFRIENDS a STAR- 
RY SKY; 
For 7TRAITORS, *STORM IN EVERY 
FOLD. 


O, thus we'll keep our *NaTion’s 
LIFE, 
Nor fear the bolt by despots 
hurled; 
The blood of **aLL THE WORLD is 


In its strong manhood as its birth, 
And make its life a *STar or Hope 
For all the struggling of the earth. 


Then **sHouT beside thine Oak, O 
Nort! 
7*Q SouTH! wave answer with thy 
SPaLM; 
o And in our **Unton’s heritage 
ToGETHER sing the NATION’s 
PsaLm! 
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321. A (row) X (apple in J) (ewer) (sits) 
(company on S) — A rotten apple injures its 
companions. 322. Still waters run deep. 
323. Corn, corner, corniced. 324. Make, 
Machir, May kissed. 325. Shoe, sure, shoost. 
326. Flow, Flora, florist. 327. (Ball team o’er 
M D = 1500) — Baltimore, M. D. 328. Dog- 
watch, watch-dog. 329. A (1000 = M) (boy) 
— Amboy. 330. Vie, view. 331. Lea, lead. 
332. Car, care. 333. Prim, prime. 334. Plat, 
plate. 335. Wag, wage. 336. Par, part. 337. 
(Bar) (C) (A) — Barca. 338. (C) (A) (B’s) 
— Cabes. 


339+ REBus. 


\e Pe 


SRA agen 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


340. What cape is a running match? 341. 
What one is nimble? 342. What one is like 
a wandering Arab robber? 343. What town 
in one of the Southern States is very noisy? 

CockNEyY. 


CHARADE. 


344. My first is a pronoun, neither he, she, 
nor it; 
My second’s a boy, if transposed ; 
My whole’s a forerunner (Webster to wit) : 
Now, clever ones, solve it. I’ve closed. 
ADMIRAL CHow CHow. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
345. A consonant; a pronoun; a.city in 
England; an English poet; a pill; a vege- 
table; a consonant. ARCHIMEDES. 
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Cross-Worp ENIGMA. 


346. My first is in book, but not in print; 
My second is in rock, but not in flint; 
My third is in page, but not in book; 
My fourth is in glance, but not in look; 
My fifth is in long, but not in short; 
My sixth is in seeking, but not in sought; 
My whole is a bright-colored fruit. 

C. M. L. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


As 


BEAVER. 


Sans-TETEs. 


348. Behead a city of Austria, and leave a 
tear. 349. A country, and leave the name of 
a poet. 350. A mountain, and leave a puzzle. 
351. A city, and leave what we all need. 352. 
A country, and leave a girl’s name. 353. A 
country, and leave a country. ALICE. 


PuZZLeE. 


354. My whole is a poet of classical fame; 

The passing of centuries dims not his name; 

Yet ’tis said that his life was cut short in 
the middle, 

By not being able to answer a riddle! 

Behead, and a measure is left; you will 
know it, 

As used by men ages before the old poet. 

SPHINX. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 
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ENIGMA. 


355+ 


356. The whole is a true saying. It is com- 
posed of 70 letters, as follows: Letter A is used 
3 times, B1, C2, D4, E 10, G 3, H 2, Ig, K2, 
M1,N6,05,R6,S7, T 3, V2, W3, YI. 

J. AMEs. 


Square Worn. 


357- To mince; powerful; a wild plum; a 
part of the foot. Pen HOLDER. 
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HE pleasant days and the out-door em- 
ployments of the early summer do not 
seem to diminish the attentions of our young 
friends to the letter-bag and head-work de- 
partments of our Magazine, and we think this 
a good sign for them, and for us. We have 
interesting and instructive things in prepara- 
tion, and our pages will show that editor and 
publishers are doing their best to please and 
profit their youthful patrons. 
. Zephyr is a little late, and not quite right 
either. — Essex was correct as far as he went, 
but that was not far enough. — Winter Hill’s 
rebus is quite funny, but we guessed it too 
easily. — Ralph Rambler says he has been 
making very pretty hanging baskets from 
cocoa-nut shells; a good idea, and our readers 
can tax their ingenuity in the same way; but 
first get your cocoa-nuts! — Judging by Tom- 
my Toppleton’s letters, the boys have pleas- 
ant times at Williston Seminary. — Claude 
Melnotte, Jr., sends us a rhapsody on “taffy” 
that appeals to one of the early loves of our 
boyhood’s days; may be we shall print it, for 
it and “taffy” are wonderfully suited to each 
other. — Rip Slap is on file. 

How many boys can write with their left 
hand? Edward A. Lewis wishes us to excuse 
his penmanship because he has lost his right 
arm. We only wish all our correspondents 
would write as well with their right hand as 
he does with his left. He has our sympathy 
in his misfortune. — Cold Water will be wel- 
come, especially as warm weather is here! 
— Bostet’s puzzles are received. — The request 
of Specs shall be attended to. — Sans Souci 
tells a good story of a practical joke, but such 
jokes are not to be commended; remember 
the golden rule. 

The Albion Times has our thanks for its 
kind notice. — George W. Hills’s dedication is 
appreciated. — T. Z. has a clever way of stop- 
ping when he is done — a good example for all 
letter-writers. — John C. Fry, when he comes 
to Boston, will find no difficulty in obtaining 
the information he desires, and guide-books 
are abundant and cheap. — Mort’s rebuses are 
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ingenious. — In answer to Martin Gales, we 
will say that we have no myths about us; but 
what he says about writing to the authors of 
puzzles in order to get the correct answers, 
puts an idea or two into our editorial head. — 
Buckeye Boy guesses right as to the names, 
and also sends letters to the right address: 
the rebuses are good. 

Ariel’s last rebus is even better than usual, 
and that is no small praise. — Excelsior dis- 
plays genius in his ‘‘Etymological;” it even 
taxed our exalted editorial wisdom. — Golden 
Bubble’s “first” is very good, and, with the 
exception of one symbol, the rebus is No. 1. 
— Fiddlestick plays a pretty good tune, but 
hardly up to our standard; but he must keep 
up his practice, and all will end well for him. 
— Wolf Penniman must try again. — Snow 
Flake may be used, although a little late in 
the season; rather warm for snow-flakes now. 
— K. ’72 sends a Latin rebus, which we must 
publish for the sake of our school-boys. 

We have enjoyed Arrowhead’s rebuses, and 
if he will send some more we shall enjoy them 
too! — Royal Ralph’s geographical rebus has 
been used. — Rob Roy is smart for a ten-year- 
old. — The Eastern Banner for May has a very 
complimentary biographical sketch, for which 
we make our best bow, and we are called upon 
to make it so often, through the kindness of 
our young friends, that we consider it a very 
good article of its kind, and the kind very 
good also. — We always insert our ‘* Wish 
Correspondents ” exactly as directed; does 
Jack Spratt see the point? — Romeo’s note 
is received with thanks. 

Guess ’Em is rather late, but he can be on 
hand next time. — Many complaints come to 
us of the delinquencies of the publishers of 
boys’ papers. We have so often expressed 
our opinion in the matter that it seems useless 
to say more. A good motto would be, “‘ Honor 
bright.” — Felix is hardly up to the usual 
mark. — Dick Shinnery is quite ingenious, but 
quite too easy. — Lord Baltimore is welcomed 
to our family circle, and must write again. — 
E. N. Gine would find either trip pleasant: we 
should prefer that to California; but tastes dif- 
fer. — Michigan Boy hails from a distance, but 
our family is widely scattered, and our friend 
is easily included in the number. 

WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. — Tommy Miller, 
No. 1 Perry Street, New York City. — L. 
Moody, Box 359, Greensburg, Ind. (drawing 
and painting). — R. E. Wheeler, Tompkins 
Avenue, third house south of Gates Street, 
Brooklyn, L. I. (boys’ papers). — H. Storm, 
Box 4731, New York City. 
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PRECIOUS SHOWERS. 


| ‘HE second book of Paradise Lost opens 
with a description of a scene in Pande- 
monium. There, — 
“ High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat.’ 


Ihe “barbaric pearl and gold,” we are told, 
is an allusion to the old Eastern ceremony of 
powdering the heads of kings, at their coro- 
nation, with gold dust and seed-pearl. But 
the East has sometimes showered gold and 
jewels with even a richer hand than this. 
Everybody has heard of the ring of Polyc- 
rates. This man had made himself master 


of the Island of Samos, and had made a con- 
tract of friendship with Amasis, King of 
Egypt (sixth century B. C.), by sending and 
receiving gifts. 


In a little while Polycrates 
increased so greatly in power that his fame 
went abroad through Ionia and the rest of 
Greece. Wherever he turned his arms, suc- 
cess awaited him. The Egyptian king was 
not pleased by the exceeding good fortune of 
his friend, and, when that fortune continued 
increasing, wrote him a letter, and sent it to 
Samos. ‘It is a pleasure,” said Amasis, ‘to 
hear of a friend and ally prospering; but thy 
exceeding prosperity does not cause me joy, 
forasmuch as I know the gods are envious. 
My wish for myself and for those whom I 
love is, to be now successful, and now to meet 
with a check; thus passing through life amid 
alternate good and ill rather than with per- 
petual good fortune. For never yetdid I hear 
tell of any one succeeding in all his under- 
takings, who did not meet with calamity at 
last, and come to utter ruin.” He then ad- 
vised Polycrates to take of his treasures the 
one which he valued most, and could least 
bear to part with, and throw it away so that it 
could never more come into the sight of man. 
Polycrates thought it would grieve him most 
to lose the signet ring which. he was wont to 
wear — an emerald setin gold. So he ordered 
himself to be taken out into the open sea, and 
flung his ring into the deep. 

A few days afterwards, a fisherman caught 


AND GIRLS. 


a fish so large and beautiful that he thought it 
would be a fine dish to set before the king, and 
carried it to the palace of Polycrates. The 
servants, on cutting open the fish, found the 
signet of their master. Polycrates continued 
for some time to enjoy the same good fortune; 
but finally he perished miserably on a foreign 
soil, and thus came to the end which Amasis 
had prophesied in days gone by. 

A notion something like that entertained by 
the Egyptian king has prevailed in the East 
in later times, and Oriental sovereigns have 
often caused themselves to be weighed against 
gold coins and jewels, which they afterwards 
distributed in charity, or appropriated to some 
sacred purpose, in the belief that such offer- 
ings would avert misfortunes. Shah Jehan, 
one of the most magnificent of the Moham- 
medan emperors of India (1627-1657), in ad- 
dition to the ceremony of weighing, had ves- 
sels filled with gold coins, jewels, and precious 
stones, which, after they had been waved 
around him or poured over him, were scat- 
tered among the crowd, or sent away as pres- 
ents.. The entire expense of one of his festi- 
vals at which these showers took place has 
Been estimated at more than seven and a half 
millions of dollars. 

A still earlier emperor of India, Akber, the 
greatest of all the Mohammedan sovereigns 
of that country (1556-1605), was remarkable 
for displaying his magnificence in the same 
manner. He held a kind of festival about 
the 2oth of March in each year, and another 
on his birthday. These festivals continued 
several days; and on one day of each the 
emperor was weighed in golden scales — first 
against gold, then against silver, and lastly 
against perfumes; all which were distributed 
among the spectators. The emperor then 
threw, with his own hand, among the cour- 
tiers, showers of almonds and other fruits of 
gold and silver, for which even grave min- 
isters were not ashamed to scramble with the 
rest. And yet, magnificent as all this appears, 
it conveys but a feeble idea of the display of 
wealth often made by these as well as by 
many other emperors of the ‘gorgeous East.” 


NEVER complain of the want of friends, 
for, be assured, the fault is in yourself. Only 
God’s love is to be had for the asking. If you 
wish to be loved by your companions, love 
them; be kind and unselfish, and deserve 
their love. Never be angry if you are treated 
coldly. Ask yourself first if you have done 





all you could to make others happy. 
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